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INTRODUCTION 


Tue Bible was not written to be discussed, but to be read, 
and in the end the only way to understand it is to read it 
with diligence, and with prayerful, expectant attention. 
But this is precisely what many find themselves unable to 
do, because they are uncertain what the Bible is and 
what they ought to expect from it. The Bible has to be 
discussed, at least in some measure, before it can be read, 
in order to establish the general assumptions with which 
it is to be approached. Nevertheless, discussion ought not 
to go on for very long without sending us back to the 
Bible to try once more to read it. The way back to a 
confident use of the Bible would seem to lie in this two- 
fold activity of reading it, with the help of the best aids 
available, and of considering what the Bible is as a 
whole. An attempt has been made in this pamphlet to pass 
backwards and forwards between these two activities, in 
the hope that they may interact upon each other. The 
question, however, bristles with difficulties, and not even 
the most competent Biblical theologian would say that he 
saw the way quite clearly. The author is conscidus that he 
has tried to compress a great deal into a ridiculously short 
space, and that he has made generalizations which really | 
demand considerable justification, if not qualification. _ 

It is not easy to recommend books on the Bible. A 
bibliography of all that has been written would be im- 
mense and of little use to the ordinary reader, while the 
books which deal with the whole Bible in such a way that 
a doctrine of the Bible emerges are few in number, 
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although they are increasing. This is a reflection of the 
present state of Biblical studies. As it is difficult to 
guess which books will be found illuminating by this or 
that reader, it has seemed best to recommend a larger 
rather than a smaller number. ‘Those which will be found 
particularly useful throughout the study are marked with 
an asterisk; those which treat of a part of the subject are 
listed under the relevant sections of the pamphlet. His 
very considerable indebtedness to some of these books the 
writer has been unable to indicate in a work of this size. 
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I 
THE BIBLE 


1. Why the Bible? 


In past ages the question was hardly asked. The Bible 
was taken for granted as a sacred and divinely inspired 
book, possessing the ultimate authority of God upon the 
issues of life and death, and it was accepted as such on 
the authority of the Church, through which it reached 
the. individual. The Church no longer exercises such 
authority, except for a few. Later the question was 
answered by the individual himself in such terms as 
these: “The Bible commends itself; it has ‘wisdom’ and 
‘power’—i.e., it lights up the meaning of life and gives 
strength to live out that meaning.” “Whatever finds me 
bears witness for itself that it has proceeded from a Holy 
Spirit” (Coleridge). There is an indispensable truth in this 
doctrine of “the internal testimony of the Holy Spirit,” 
but by itself it is inadequate, for it does not distinguish 
between the promptings of the Holy Spirit and what may 
be my own imaginings, and it in any case presupposes 
that the individual has been brought up to a certain 
attitude towards the Bible, and knows what to expect 
from it. This can no longer be said of the majority. It is 
at the outset necessary to recognize that the Bible is little 
read and that there is widespread bewilderment about it, 
and to know the reasons for this, if we are to struggle back 
to a position which will do justice to the Bible—for it will 
be a struggle. 
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2. The Causes of Bewilderment 


To trace all the causes of this bewilderment would 
involve a study of much of the history of at least the last 
four centuries, of the decline of Christian faith and of the 
Christian view of life, of the divisions of Christendom and 
of the separation of multitudes from the Church. We can 
only select the more immediate and obvious causes. 

First there is the so-called conflict between science and 
religion, which was a major tragedy. The new scientific 
knowledge of the structure of the universe was given to 
the world at a time when the Church was less equipped 
than before to receive it, because she was tied to a rigid 
doctrine of the inspiration of the Scriptures, according to 
which all statements in the Bible were without error of 
any kind, and were true in all possible senses of the word 
“true.” Christians of all ages have believed the Bible 
to be inspired, but this “fundamentalist”? view of what 
inspiration meant was of comparatively recent origin. It 
treated the statements of the Bible about the universe as 
though they were statements of exactly the same kind as 
those of science (e.g., as though “‘God created the world” 
were the same kind of statement as “‘animal life evolved 
from plant life’’). This led to conflict; the Bible was dis- 
credited on one score, and the impression grew ste the 
Bible was discredited as a whole. 

A second cause was the notions, which plates 
gained ground with the advance of science, that the 
aspect of truth with which science deals is the whole of 
truth; that there is nothing else than that which can be 
measured and verified by a scientific technique stretching 
from chemistry at one end to psychology at the other; 
that there is only one world, the world which can be 
described in precise language devoid, as far as possible, 
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of metaphor and symbol; and that since man is increas- 
ingly in control of this world he lives under no authority 
but his own. Here is a deeper conflict, not of particular 
statements, but of fundamentals. For it is assumed in the 
Bible from beginning to end that there are two worlds, 
the natural and the supernatural; that the former can 
make no sense apart from its relation to the latter; that 
this relation can only be spoken of in metaphor, parable, 
and symbol, because human language is stretched to its 
uttermost in attempting to depict that which cannot be 
measured; and that man lives under the authority of 
God. The Bible is at any time a difficult and awkward 
book because it speaks of him whose ways are not our 
ways and whose thoughts are not our thoughts, but its 
difficulties are multiplied and its language becomes 
stranger in a humanist age which doubts whether there is, 
can be, or even ought to be, a Revelation from God to 
men which men cannot discover for themselves. 

Thirdly, the Bible has been subjected to an analysis 
and criticism more stringent than have been applied to 
any other book. This, as we shall see later, is both 
necessary and valuable, but it has left the general im- 
pression that the Bible is now a mass of dismembered 
fragments, amongst which only the expert knows his way. 


3. Inadequate Answers 


In view of this situation, how are we to approach the 
Bible, and what are we to expect from it? Various 
answers are put forward. 

(i) The Bible is to be read as literature. Much of the 
Bible would, of course, find its way into any anthology 
of fine passages, and it would be depressing for Christians 
if their sacred Book was written at an uninspired level; 
yet it was not of style or art that the original writers were 
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thinking when they wrote, and there is no certainty or 
salvation to be gained through aesthetic appreciation 
alone. By this standard alone the Old Testament would 
have to be pronounced superior to the New. 

(ii) The Bible is to be used as a source-book of morality. 
Its morals lie, indeed, at the basis of our civilization, but 
much of the Bible is not immediately concerned with 
morals; some of its morality is embarrassing to the 
Christian, and some is not applicable, just as it stands, to 
the concrete situations of human life. Moreover, as St 
Paul made clear, there is no salvation in morality alone, 
and to know what ought to be done is by no means the 
same thing as to be able to do it. 

(iii) The Bible is a book of religion, i.e., of the search of 
man’s spirit for God, alongside, though no doubt superior 
to, the Koran and the sacred books of other religions. So, 
in one of its aspects, it is, and the function of the com- 
parative study of religions is to deal with it under this 
aspect. This is not, however, how the Bible itself speaks 
of what it records, nor is it what Christians have taken it 
to be. There is something “unique” in the Bible. 

These answers turn out to be somewhat desperate 
attempts to salvage something from the wreckage. We 
shall have to return to the Bible itself to find an answer 
which does justice to it. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. “The real point about the Bible in the modern world is that 
it is a fallen oracle” (R. A. Edwards). What is the evidence 
for this and the reasons for it? 


2. What is ‘Fundamentalism’? Is it tenable? 


3. What is meant by the conflict between Science and the Bible? 


In what sense can the opening chapters of Genesis be said 
to be “true”? 


4. What is divine Revelation? Can men do without it? 
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5. Gan language convey ultimate truth? If so, what kind of 
language? 

6. What are the advantages and disadvantages of a Sacred 
Book? 

7. “The Bible to be read as literature.” Is this satisfactory? 


*The Bible To-day. C. H. Dodd. C.U.P. 12s. 6d. 
*Preface to Bible Study. A. Richardson. S.C.M. 4s. 
*Scripture and the Faith. A.G. Hebert. Centenary Press. 5s. 
*The Authority of the Old Testament. A.G. Hebert. Faber. 15s. 
An Introduction to the Bible. S. Cook. Pelican. 2s. 
*A Companion to the Bible. (Ed.) T. W. Manson. T. and T. 
Clark. 18s. 
The Authority of the Bible. C. H. Dodd. Nisbet. 17s. 6d. 
How to Read the Bible. A. Richardson. Press and Publications 
Board. 6d. 
*Is the Bible Inspired? J. Burnaby. Duckworth. 6s. 


*The Unity of the Bible. H.H. Rowley. Carey Kingsgate Press. 
£5S, 
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2 
THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE 


1. The Starting Point 


Has the Bible a centre from which we can begin in 
our attempt to reach an answer to the problem of the 
Bible which shall do justice to the Bible itself and to 
the Christian use of it? The hard core of the Christian 
religion, without which it would cease to be the 
Christian religion, is the announcement that something 
has taken place in history, at a particular time and in a 
particular place, which is, in the strict sense of the word, 
“unique,” because in and through this happening God 
has revealed himself in the life of the world in a manner 
without parallel elsewhere. This is, therefore, the one 
happening which is decisive for all men at all times, and 
bisects history into B.c. and A.D. This is a staggering claim, 
and it is twofold : 

(i) What God has revealed is himself, not only truths 
about himself, nor only human groupings after himself, 
but himself, in the most complete way that it is possible 
for him to do within the conditions of earthly life. 
(Luke 1. 68-79, 10. 22; John 1. 1-18, 14. 8-10; 2 Cor. 
5: 17-19: Phil, 2..5-) 12) 

(ii) God has revealed himself not as the conclusion of a 
philosophical argument, nor through a type of experience 
peculiar to some temperaments, but through an event 
to which the precise date “under Pontius Pilate” can 
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be attached, and which contains within itself the inner 
meaning of all history and human life. 

Christian life may be described as a death to the old, 
sinful life of man and a rising to the new life which is a 
sharing in the divine life of love; but these are not 
abstract ideas or religious notions; they have been 
brought within the reach of man by the fact that the Son 
of God as man died to the old life of man (Romans 
6. 2-11), was raised from death and appeared to certain 
witnesses (1 Cor. 15. 1-7), and made known the divine 
love in an historical and human life (1 John 4. 7-10). 
Thus Christian faith and life are tied to history in a 
special way, and because the Bible is the record of this 
historical revelation Christian faith and life are tied to 
the Bible. 


2. The Canon of Scripture 


Another way of posing the problem of the Bible is to 
ask why the books which make up the Bible are bound 
together within a single cover and issued as a single book ? 
The Bible is a library of books, containing history, bio- 
graphy, poetry, prophecy, allegory, law, and proverbial 
wisdom, and written down at different times during a 
period stretching roughly from 700 B.c. to a.p. 100. By 
a gradual process of selection, which was not complete 
until the first century A.D., the Jewish Church had come 
to accept the books which now form the Old Testament 
and to regard them as a single unit (referred to in the 
New Testament as “‘the Scriptures’”’). By a similar process, 
which was substantially complete by a.p. 200, the 
Christian Church had gathered into one the several books 
which we know as the New Testament, and both Testa- 
ments were united in a single whole which is the “Canon” 
or norm by which Christian faith was governed. In what 
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sense, then, is this library of books a single book? Is the 
unity of the Canon an arbitrary, external unity, imposed 
by the Church, or is it an inward unity? It becomes an 
inward unity when the parts of the Bible are related to 
the central affirmation of the Christian faith, the Gospels 
being the record of the unique intervention of God, the 
Old Testament the record of the preparation for it, and 
the Acts and Epistles the record of the immediate effects 
of it in setting up the Church and the standards which 
are normative for its life. Professor C. H. Dodd has an 
illuminating comparison (The Bible To-day, p. 27): 
“Revelation is not what the cinema trade [I believe] calls 
a ‘still’; it is a moving picture.” It is the conception of 
the several parts of the Bible as “stills’ which has 
collapsed, together with that idea of Inspiration according 
to which any statement in the Bible, by itself and in 
isolation from the whole, is equally and uniformly 
inspired and true. 

But the Bible is not an obvious unity. It is not im- 
mediately clear that St Mark’s Gospel, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the Books of Kings are talking about the 
same thing. This is because God’s revelation is not given 
in a neat and consistent scheme of doctrine through which 
we could work systematically from beginning to end, but 
in the rough-and-tumble of human history which is never 
neat. The unity of the Bible, the relation of its various 
parts to a whole, and in particular to the centre which is 
Jesus Christ, is the reward of patient study. 


3. Why study the Bible? 


If God has revealed himself uniquely in certain events, 
it is of supreme importance to have as true a picture as 
possible of what actually took place. A distorted picture 
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means a distortion of God’s revelation, and a distortion 
of Christian faith and life which are the response of man 
to that revelation. The record must, therefore, be ex- 
amined by means of every test which it is possible to 
apply to an historical record. We cannot eat our cake and 
have it; we cannot make these stupendous claims for this 
series of events and at the same time shield it from 
scrutiny. This scrutiny is what is meant by “criticism,” 
and it has always been a proper function of the Church. 
An evangelist did not put down anything which he heard 
about Jesus; he tested it (Luke 1. 3, R.V.).? What is new 
is the emergence during the last hundred years of a 
precise and exacting technique of investigating historical 
documents. 

This scrutiny works along several lines : 

(i) Textual Criticism. This is the attempt to recover 
from the many manuscripts in which the Scriptures have 
come down to us what the original authors wrote. (Com- 
pare, e.g., the A.V. and R.V. of Luke 2. 14, and take note 
when the words “many ancient authorities read .. .” 
occur in the R.V. margin..) 

(ii) Lexicography. This is the study of the exact mean- 
ing of the Hebrew and Greek words in which the books 
were originally written, since the faithful translation of 
an idiom in one language into the idiom of another is 
always a difficult task. (See R.V. margin of John 14. 16.) 
Here modern translations (Moffatt, R. A. Knox, The 
Revised Standard Version of the New Testament, etc.), 
paraphrases, and notes in commentaries assist. 

(iii) Criticism of the Canon of Scripture, ie., the 
examination of the reputed authorship of each book and 
of its traditional date, as well as of the process by which 
the books were gathered into a whole, so that we may 
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understand more clearly the situation to which each 
writer was addressing himself, and what he originally 
meant. (Thus it is shown that the Pentateuch, the first 
five books of the Old Testament, were not written by 
Moses but received their present form at the hands of 
writers in the fifth or fourth century B.c., or that St 
Matthew’s Gospel was written later than St Mark’s) 

(iv) Literary Criticism. This is the study of the methods 
by which, and the sources from which, the books were 
composed. This analysis into component sources is of 
greatest importance in the case of the first three (Synoptic) 
Gospels which are at the core of the Bible, since it en- 
ables us to get behind the finished Gospels to four primary 
sources (St Mark’s Gospel, the material common to the 
Gospels of St Matthew and St Luke, and the material 
peculiar to these latter), and again behind these sources to 
the individual stories from which they were constructed, 
and which formed the preaching and teaching material 
of the Church. This brings us nearer to the fountain-head 
of the Church’s tradition, and enables us to compare 
different classes of material with each other, and to test 
them against each other. 

(v) The preceding studies prepare the way for the last 
and most delicate type of criticism, in which a particular 
part of the tradition is assessed according to its trust- 
worthiness, is interpreted, and is related to the whole of 
which it is a part. 

No doubt a great deal of this labour, and of the mass 
of detail which it accumulates, is of importance only for 
the specialist, but the problems it faces are the inescapable 
problems of any ordinary, intelligent reader of the Bible, 
and its main conclusions ought to be known to him to the 
extent that they are made available in a form in which 
he can receive them. 
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4. The Bible and the Church 


In relating the parts of the Bible to the whole, the 
individual or the critic will not be able to work alone; he 
will need the faith of the Church as a guide. In revealing 
himself God brought into being not one thing but two, 
not the Bible only, but the Bible and the Church. The 
relation between them is very intimate. The People of 
God was produced first, and under divine inspiration it 
produced the Book. First, it was the Church of Israel 
which produced the several books and decided which 
should form the Old Testament, and second, it was the 
new Israel, the Christian Church, out of which came the 
New Testament. The Bible was not written as Scripture; 
it was written by Churchmen for Churchmen to express 
the secret of that life by which the Church lives; it be- 
came “Scripture” by the decision of the Church. But 
when the Church had done this she had brought into 
being something which is there for all time to keep her 
true to herself and to her God as he has revealed himself. 
There is a two-way traffic between Church and Bible. 
The Church is the People of a Book; the Bible is the Book 
of a People. The Church stands under the judgement of 
the Scriptures, which can make her again and again a 
true Church, but the true interpreter of the Bible is the 
common mind of the whole people of God, and the 
individual must try to enter that common mind and to 
make it his own by study. 


Questions for Discussion 
1. What is the significance of a Canon of Scripture? Is it a pity 
that the Bible is not added to from other religious writings? 
2. What is the proper function of Biblical Criticism? 
3. The Bible is “fa library of books’. Is this a satisfactory 
description? 
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4. “Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation: 
so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it should be 
believed as an article of the Faith, or be thought requisite 
or necessary to salvation” (Article VI of the XXXIX 
Articles). Discuss in what sense the Church is tied to the 
Bible. 

5. How far is the language of the Bible an obstacle to its proper 
understanding? What can be done to overcome this diffi- 
culty? 


The Open Bible. R. K. Orchard. Independent Press. 2s. 


*4 Theological Word Book of the Bible. (Ed.) A. Richardson. 
S.C.M. 25s. 
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5] 
THE HEART OF THE BIBLE 


So FAR we have been thinking in general terms; it is only 
when we come down to particulars, and see for ourselves 
the different parts of the Bible coming together into a 
unity, that we shall be convinced. Does the Bible itself 
provide a starting-point for relating the parts to the whole 
and for understanding the whole as the revelation of 
God ? For the Christian it does so in the preaching of the 
first Apostles. This is the centre from which to work 
outwards. 


1. What was Christianity? 


The first preaching of the Gospel is preserved in 
summary form in the speech of St Peter at Pentecost 
(Acts 2. 14-40). When this is compared with the other 
speeches of St Peter (Acts 3. 12-26, 4. 8-12, 5. 30-32, 
10. 34-43), it will be seen that what he said followed a 
certain pattern. That this pattern was not peculiar to him 
is indicated by the fact that the missionary sermon of St 
Paul (Acts 13. 16-41) follows the same model, and that 
fragments of this pattern can be discerned in St Paul’s 
epistles (e.g., 1 Cor. 15. 1-7). What do these speeches say ? 

(i) The ultimate purpose of God in creating the world 
and in choosing Israel, which is set forth in the Old 
Testament in the form of promise and prophecy, has 
begun to reach the stage of fulfilment (Acts 2. 16-21, 
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3. 18-26, 4. 11, 10. 43, 13. 16-23—cf. “according to the 
scriptures,” 1 Cor. 15. 3-4). 

(ii) This is the work of God, achieved through the 
coming of Jesus the Messiah, through his victorious 
ministry of compassion and of power over the forces of 
evil and disorder, through his innocent death, through 
his resurrection from the dead,.and his exaltation to the 
seat of authority as king and judge in the divine kingdom 
(Acts (2. 22-23, 32°15-15, 4. 10) 5. 30-3 25010 50-4 2, 
1323-39; als Cor2193-7). 

(iit) Men can be caught up into this purpose of God 
by repentance, by belonging to Jesus Christ and to the 
new people of God through baptism which brings re- 
mission of sins, and through receiving the Holy Spirit 
(Acts::2::38-40;.3. 19-2654. 12, 10) 43-44) 015.438-4he 
1 Cor. 15. 1-2). 


2. The Implications of the Message 


This message implies : 

(i) That history is under the control of God, who is 
working out his purpose in it. History is, as it were, the 
scene of a drama which has God both for its author and 
for its principal actor. At the centre of this purpose is the 
life of a particular people, Israel, whose history has been 
divinely overruled to the end that the outlines of God’s 
purpose may be discerned in it. It is with this in mind that 
we are to study the Old Testament. 

(ii) That the divine purpose in history has been fully 
disclosed, embodied, and acted out in the truly human 
life of him who is the Messiah (i.e., the King in the divine 
Kingdom) and the Lord of mankind. In his life, death, 
and resurrection, considered as one whole, the divine 
drama reaches its climax. It is with this in mind that we 
are to study the Gospels. 
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(iii) That this embodiment of God’s purpose in a 
human life does not belong only to the past. It is made 
available to all men, and is contemporary with all ages, 
through the resurrection and the exaltation into eternity 
of him in whom it was embodied, so that men may share 
his human nature through the reception of the Holy 
Spirit in the community of those who believe in him. 
Thus men cease to be spectators of the drama and be- 
come themselves participators in it. It is with this in mind 
that we are to study the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Epistles. 


3. The Formative Influence of the Message 


This was the pattern of the Gospel message which was 
handed on by word of mouth for some years before any 
of the New Testament books were written. It was a living 
thing which continued to mould the life and thought of 
the first Christians, and when the books came to be 
written some of them showed the influence of this message 
in their shape and character. Thus in the First Epistle of 
Peter, the First Epistle of John, and the anonymous 
Epistle to the Hebrews, written by different authors at 
different times to meet different situations in the Church, 
this pattern can be detected. 

Above all it accounts for the shape of the Gospels, 
which came to be written when the original eye-witnesses 
were beginning to die and could no longer tell their story 
by word of mouth. When the first of the Gospels, St 
Mark’s, appeared about a.p. 64, it was unlike any book 
which the world had hitherto seen, and it was eventually 
called a ‘“‘Gospel” because it did not fit into any of the 
recognized categories of literature. The reason for this 
was that it was a filled-out version of the original message 
of the Apostles, the like of which the world had never 
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heard before. Lay St Mark’s Gospel side by side with the 
pattern of the message and note the similarities. St Mark 
begins with the fulfilment of the Old Testament and the 
work of the Baptist (Mark 1. 1-8) because this is where the 
message began (Acts 10. 37, 13. 17-25); the first half of 
his Gospel is almost entirely concerned with the mighty 
works of Jesus (Mark 2—8), because this is where the 
emphasis was placed in the message (Acts 2. 22, 10. 38); 
the second half of his Gospel is dominated by the Passion 
and the approach to the Passion (Mark 9—15), because 
the preaching of the Cross was the centre of the message. 
The pattern is not so clear in the Gospels of St Matthew 
and St Luke because they rearrange their material in 
order to make way for the teaching of Jesus which the 
message had ignored, but it reappears in the last of the 
Gospels, St John’s, which can be divided into three parts, 
an Introduction concerned with the fulfilment of the Old 
Testament and the work of the Baptist (1), the Book of 
the Signs of Jesus (2—12), and the Book of the Passion 
(13—29). 

Moreover, not only the completed Gospels, but also the 
component parts from which the Gospels were compiled, 
were shaped under the influence of this pattern. The 
Synoptic evangelists are not so much authors as editors of 
material which had already assumed a certain shape in 
oral form, and their Gospels can easily be taken to bits. 
Why did these particular stories of Jesus survive from 
among the many other stories of what Jesus said and did, 
and why are they in the form that they are? The answer 
is that these stories were felt to be particularly significant 
illustrations of the general statements of the message, and 
it is as such that they were passed on and received their 
shape. Thus each miracle story was an illustration of the 
general statement “a man approved of God unto you by 
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mighty works and wonders and signs which God did by 
him in the midst of you” (Acts 2. 22); the story of the 
Passion is an extended version of the words “him, being 
delivered up by the determinate counsel and _ fore- 
knowledge of God, ye by the hands of lawless men did 
crucify and slay” (Acts 2. 23); the stories of the appear- 
ances of the Risen Lord are particular instances of the 
statement “This Jesus did God raise up, whereof we all 
are witnesses” (Acts 2. 32). 

Here, then, we have a centre from which lines radiate 
out into the New Testament and the Old. 


Questions for Discussion 
1. If you were introducing the Bible to someone who had never 
read it before, how would you set about it? 


2. “The Bible is the cradle in which Christ is laid’ (Luther). 
Discuss in what sense this is so. 


3. In what sense is a Christian tied to something which happened 
in the past? Can there be an event in history which is (a) 
unique, (b) contemporary with all ages? 


4. What are the chief differences between modern preaching and 
the preaching of the Apostles? 


The Apostolic Preaching and Its Development. C. H. Dodd. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 


The Gospel in the New Testament. C.H. Dodd. N.S.S.U. 2s. 6d. 
Introducing the New Testament. A. M. Hunter. S.C.M. 4s. 
The Unity of the New Testament A.M. Hunter. S.C.M. 5s. 
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4 
THE GOSPEL IN THE GOSPELS 


Tue Christian claim that God has revealed himself 
uniquely in Jesus Christ means that Christian thought 
and life must constantly revolve round the Gospels. ‘These 
Gospels are not biographies, for they do not supply what 
is demanded of a biography (e.g., what Jesus was doing 
in the first thirty years of his life, what he looked like, 
etc.); they are compilations of stories and sayings which 
were first handed down in oral form in the interests of 
teaching, preaching, or worship. They have been given 
a connected form by each evangelist, but since the 
connecting-links are often very small, and since they 
sometimes differ from one evangelist to another, it is not 
in them that the meaning of the whole is to be found but 
in the stories and sayings themselves. But is there any 
unity in these fragments of which the Gospels are com- 
posed? Do they cohere with one another, or do they 
remain just fragments from which we can choose what 
we like, giving to them any meaning that we like? 


1. The Gospel of the Kingdom 


It will be found that however much these stories are 
separated out they cohere, like iron filings round a 
magnet, around the Kingdom of God and the announce- 
ment of Jesus, that with his coming the Kingdom is 
coming among men for their acceptance or rejection. 
Mark 1. 14-15 is a highly compressed summary of the 
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whole story which gives the clue to everything that 
follows. The Greek word translated “Kingdom,” itself a 
translation into Greek of a Hebrew word, does not denote, 
as in ordinary English, the place or territory where God 
rules (cf. “the Kingdom of England’), but the fact that 
God rules, his sovereignty, his lordship over men. The 
idea that there is a Divine Rule under which human life 
must come was not an invention of Jesus; it was familiar 
to everyone in his audience because it was, as we shall 
see, the central idea of the Old Testament. Jesus did not 
say “I tell you something you have never heard before— 
there is a Rule of God”; what was new was what he said 
about that Rule, and, in particular, that in his own 
presence with them it had come in a decisive way among 
them, but also in such an unexpected form that it required 
a special kind of sight to see it and a special kind of 
hearing to hear the message of it. 


2. The Signs of the Kingdom 


This gives us the clue to the understanding of the 
miracles which occupy such a large part of the story 
(Mark 1-—-8; see. Luke 7. 11ff., 8. 10 ff., 14.1 ff, 
17. 11 ff. for the miracles which belong to Luke’s own 
source). These are not to be thought of as staggering 
portents of a wonder-worker to compel allegiance; that 
kind of miracle Jesus refused (see the story of the Tempta- 
tion in Matthew 4. 1-7 and a passage such as Mark 
8. 11-12). They are acts in the physical order of the world 
of such a kind that they can become signs for those with 
eyes to see of what is beyond physical sight—viz., of the 
victorious warfare which the Rule of God is waging 
through Jesus against the rival rule of evil and disorder, 
so as to deliver men from its power. Such passages as 
Luke 10. 17-18 and 11. 14-22, are particularly important 
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because they show how Jesus himself understood his 
miraculous ministry of healing and power, and there- 
fore how all the miracles are to be understood. He brings 
freedom from a paralysis which is both physical and non- 
physical, the one a sign of the other (Mark 2. 1-11); he 
brings sight (Mark 8. 22-30), peace (Mark 4. 35—5. 15), 
and wholeness (Mark 1. 29-34 and 2. 13-17), which are 
both physical and non-physical. And these are not just 
chance actions called out by compassion for the needs of 
those whom Jesus happened to meet—although they are 
that—but are part of a deeper compassion for the evil of 
the whole world. That is why they are told in language 
which recalls the promise of the Old Testament that 
God would overcome this evil and set up his Rule (com- 
pare Matthew 11. 2-5 with Isaiah 35. 3-6, and Luke 
4, 16-21 with Isaiah 61. 1-2). 


3. The Portraits of the Kingdom 


Jesus often spoke in parables. Some of these begin with 
the words “The Kingdom of heaven is like .. .”, and even 
those which do not are told in order to set forth some 
aspect of God’s Rule. But it is not God’s Rule in general, 
or some vague idea of it, that they paint, but that Rule as 
it is manifesting itself in the ministry of Jesus. The King- 
dom demands all that a man has, and no price is too 
heavy to pay for it (Matthew 13. 44-46); this is a picture 
of what is actually happening when men answer the call 
of Jesus to leave all and follow him. The coming of the 
Kingdom is the supreme crisis of a man’s life, and he must 
be on the watch for it, because his eternal destiny is in- 
volved in his response to it (Matthew 25. 1-13, 14-30); 
this is a picture of what happened when the Rich Man 
missed his destiny because he failed to answer the call of 
Jesus (Mark 10. 17-23). The Kingdom, because it is 
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God’s, cuts right across all purely human calculations, 
and cannot be earned but only received humbly as a gift 
(Matthew 20. 1-16, Luke 18. 9-14); this is a picture of 
what was actually happening when the publicans and 
sinners were called and accepted the call and the proud 
rejected. The Kingdom, contrary to all expectations, does 
not carry everything before it, but makes its appearance 
as something small, hidden, and easy to overlook (Mark 
4.); where does the Kingdom appear in this guise except 
in the humble and despised Jesus and his few disciples? 


4. The Life of the Kingdom 


When Jesus does not teach in parables he uses short, 
epigrammatic sayings to describe the kind of life which is 
lived under God’s Rule, and to press it with all possible 
urgency upon men. A convenient collection of these say- 
ings has been made in the so-called Sermon on the Mount. 
They are not pieces of moral advice, which can be applied 
straightway to problems of political and personal life such 
as the abolition of war, divorce, private property; they 
are piercing aphorisms, whose aim is to bring men face to 
face with the absolute demands of God for perfection, in 
the light of which men must wrestle with their day-to-day 
life. The commandments to love God totally and the 
neighbour as the self are to be taken so seriously that there 
is no conceivable situation which is not governed by them. 
Murder means any unjust anger, adultery means lust in 
the heart, love of the neighbour means love of the enemy, 
religious duties are to be performed as though no one 
were there but God, to whom alone belongs the final 
judgement on all things, and trust in whom releases from 
anxiety. This is the life of the Son of God who lives under 
the divine Rule and shares in the divine perfection 


(Matthew 5.—7.). 
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5. Where is the Kingdom? 


This life of the Son of God under the divine Rule is 
present as a concrete reality in the human life of Jesus 
alone. To him, therefore, belong by right those titles which 
had once been given to the people of Israel to express their 
closeness to God and their place in his purpose. He is 
Messiah (Christ, the anointed one, the King in the King- 
dom of God); he is King because he is Son, totally devoted 
in heart and life to the will of his Father. But because 
obedience means complete trust in, and dependence on, 
the Father within the cramping conditions of human life, 
he is not known or acknowledged as Son of God except 
by his Father at his Baptism and Transfiguration, or by 
demons who belong to a supernatural world. By men he 
is known as the Son of Man (his favourite designation for 
himself) and as a King and Lord who can come into his 
rightful position of authority and power over the world 
only through a humility and self-offering which is sealed 
by death. 

Why death? Why is the Passion central to the message 
and to the Gospel story ? For two reasons : 

(1) He comes to claim everything for God, and the full 
force of the rival Kingdom of evil has not been exposed or 
encountered until he has met its attempt to liquidate him 
and all that he stands for. 

(ii) It is in the conditions of human life that he has 
come to claim everything for God, and to do this he 
makes himself one with men by taking their human 
nature at birth, by sharing a baptism for sinners, by 
undergoing temptation, by enduring obscurity and 
opposition. This identification of himself with men is 


not complete until he has shared death, and that the only 
undeserved death. 
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Where these two lines meet, his implacable hostility to 
all that is against God and his sympathy with men, is the 
Cross. There the crucial battle, of which his miracles and 
teaching were the preliminary skirmishes, and without 
which they would have been to no purpose, is joined, and 
is fought out alone in single combat. Because in that final 
test his obedience to the Father and his love of men 
remained unimpaired and whole, the Father is able to 
raise him from the dead, and not only to raise him but 
also to raise his whole work so that it may become per- 
manent and available for all time. “When thou hadst 
overcome the sharpness of death, thou didst open the 
Kingdom of heaven to all believers.” 

The matter is, of course, more complicated than this. 
This or that expression may be due to the particular bias 
of this or that evangelist; it may be that the early Church 
has read back its own meaning into this or that story; but, 
generally speaking, it does appear that, however much the 
Gospels are divided up and cross-sections made of them, 
they do not fall apart into a heap of disconnected and 
contradictory fragments, but cohere into some such unity 
as is sketched above, and that this unity comes in the last 
resort not from the editors, nor from the Church, but 
from him who spoke and acted and suffered in the con- 
viction that in him the Reign of God had come among 
men. And this message which runs like a thread through 
the Gospels proves to be very like the message which the 
Apostles preached, with the difference that the former is 
spoken before the Cross and Resurrection and looks for- 
ward to it, while the latter looks back on the Cross and 
Resurrection and finds the message focused there. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. Can we speak of “the Gospel” when in fact we have four 
Gospels? 
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2. What is the meaning of the “Kingdom of God’’? 

3. The Gospels can be divided into the words and works of 
Christ. Can you suggest reasons why Jesus should perform 
“works” as well as speak words? 


4. “When thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death, thou 
didst open the kingdom of heaven to all believers.” Why 
are the Cross and Resurrection central to the Christian 
Faith? 

5. “The Gospel which Jesus preached.” “The Gospel preached 
about Jesus.” Is there any fundamental difference between 
the two? 


*The Riddle of the New Testament. E. C. Hoskyns and F. N 
Davey. Faber. 12s. 6d. 
*How to Read the Gospels. C. H. Dodd. Press and Publications 
Board. 1s. 
*The Nature and Purpose of the Gospels. R. V.G. Tasker. S.C.M. 
5s. 
The Miracle-Stories of the Gospels. A. Richardson. S.C.M. 
10s. 6d. 
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Jesus. The Gospel Portrait. D. Edwards, Bles. 7s. 6d. 
Jesus and the Word. R. Bultmann. Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 
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5 
THE DIVINE KINGDOM 


1. The Two Testaments 


WE cannot get very far in the New Testament without 
meeting the Old Testament. The apostolic message 
announced the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus as the 
realization of the promises of the Old Testament. The 
Gospels not only do this, they go further and tell the story 
of Jesus often in language borrowed from the Old 
Testament (notice how incidents in the Passion recall 
Psalms 22 and 69), while the teaching of Jesus himself is 
full of Old Testament forms of expression. The student 
can test this for himself, not only by using commentaries, 
but by means of a Bible with marginal references. These 
references are chosen with considerable skill, and are a 
reliable guide to the Old Testament passages which were 
in the mind of the New Testament writer. Take any im- 
portant word or phrase in the New Testament, and you 
find that it is like a fine flower which has roots that go 
very deep, and those roots are in the Old Testament. 

But the connection between the two Testaments is 
more than a matter of language; it is a matter of the view 
of life which the language was shaped to express. The Old 
Testament provided the first Christians with their cate- 
gories of thought. When they quote it, or describe Jesus 
and his work in language borrowed from it, or when Jesus 
does this himself, it means that the message of the New 
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Testament can be understood only in the context of that 
view of life which is laid bare in the history of Israel, but 
only partly realized there. Even when Christians came to 
use other language which was not taken from the Old 
Testament, as happened in some of the later books of the 
New Testament and in Christian theology, that language 
had at the same time to be moulded to express the Bible 
view of life. For it is only on the background of that 
view of life that the Gospel makes any sense. “Nothing 
is so incredible as an answer to an unasked question” 
(Niebuhr). It is only in the Old Testament that the 
questions are asked to which the Gospel is the answer, or, 
to put it more definitely, it was in the life of the people of 
Israel that God has caused those questions to be asked to 
which he has, in Christ, supplied the answer. Before men 
can accept the Gospel they must be led through the Old 
Testament to ask these questions. 


2. The Bible View of Life 


The preaching of the Apostles, and the Gospels which 
grew out of it, cannot make sense apart from at least these 
three presuppositions : 

(i) That there is a divine rule of the God who is the 
“living” God, i.e., the God who is not only responsible, as 
it were, for the world from outside but who is able to 
intervene in history to set up his control there. 

(ii) That this rule is a rule of righteousness and love, 
and that, therefore, this intervention of God takes the 
form of the redemption of men from evil and sin to which 
they are enslaved, so that life may become what God 
intended it to be when he created it. 

(ii) ‘hat this redemption is a corporate redemption, 
which involves the creation of a holy community of free 
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persons who belong to God, and to one another through 
God. 

It is in the Old Testament, and there alone, that these 
three are found together. There have been plenty of 
religions, old and new (e.g., Buddhism and its modern 
equivalents), in which history is regarded as the sphere of 
illusion, and salvation consists in deliverance out of it. 
These religions have a profound understanding of the 
mystery of suffering, but they are escapist and can lead 
to no philosophy of history. There are, and have been, 
philosophies for which God is the Absolute, but for which 
God, because he is unchangeable, cannot come into con- 
tact with this world of time and change. Indeed, most 
philosophies, if they are concerned with God at all, are 
of this kind. There have been moral codes, ancient and 
modern (e.g., Stoicism and Humanism), which have up- 
held a kingdom of righteousness which men ought to 
attain, but in which there is no redemption by God to 
make it possible for them to do so. There have been 
systems of salvation (the Mystery Religions, Theosophy, 
Spiritualism) which have offered redemption, but it has 
been a private affair for the individual alone, incapable of 
producing the corporate life of belonging to one another 
in belonging to God. 

Only in the Old Testament are these three factors held 
together. For the Old Testament takes God seriously as a 
personal God and King of men, not as idea, or dream, or 
theory, or influence. For this reason it speaks of him in 
vivid and direct language which sometimes shocks us. 
His Kingship, which is to be over all, he has impressed 
upon a particular people, Israel, but, since the present 
state of affairs both inside and outside Israel is contrary 
to his will and design, he will take action to set up his 
Rule—because he is the living God. Men of themselves 
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cannot solve life’s problems, resolve its conflicts, make 
good its deficiencies, and attain to love and righteousness. 
Only God can enable them to do this, and he will do so 
through redemption from that which obstructs—because 
he is the living God. In doing this he will make of Israel, 
and through Israel of all mankind, a single community, 
united in holiness (i.e., in belonging to him) and love (i.e., 
in belonging to one another). This is the Old Testament 
view of what life is, and the fullness of it is in the New 
‘Testament. 


3. The Divine Kingdom in Israel 


When and how did this view of life come into existence 
in Israel? It began with and through that striking series 
of episodes, which was later thought of as a single 
episode, the Exodus, in which dispirited Hebrew slaves 
were freed, at a time when they were manifestly too weak 
to deliver themselves, from the tyranny of Egypt by the 
power of God exercised through Moses, were led and fed 
in the desert, were as a community bound to God in a 
specially close relationship by a Covenant which he 
initiated, were given the basic laws of true worship and 
right living in the Ten Commandments, were vouchsafed 
the Divine Presence to tabernacle with them under the 
symbols of Ark and Pillar of Cloud, and eventually were 
established in a hostile land which they were able, after 
many struggles, to possess in security and peace under 
King David. The consciousness of “election,” i.e., of the 
divine choosing of Israel, which runs like a thread through 
the Old Testament and on into the New, was based upon 
the memory of these events. Moses had to some extent 
anticipated them, and when they occurred he interpreted 
them as a prophet as acts of divine redemption. Later ages 
continued the interpretation. The Hebrews were never 
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tired of rehearsing them; prophets appeal back to them 
(Amos 2. 9-11; Hosea 11. 1; Micah 6. 1-5; Jer. 2. 5-8; 
Isa. 63. 7-14); they provide the staple subjects for praise 
in psalms written centuries after them (Psalms 136, 80, 
77, 78, etc.). It is this fact that makes it so difficult to 
discover what precisely did happen, for, as they were told 
and retold, more and more was seen to be involved in 
them and was read back into them so that, when the 
various accounts were written down four or five centuries 
later and pieced together to form the Pentateuch, they 
presented an appearance like that of different geological 
strata in rock. It is the work of criticism to separate out 
the sources and traditions, to show which stand nearer the 
central tradition and which are embellishments of it; but 
when criticism has done its work the main core of the 
story remains sound. No people boasts of having once 
been slaves, and the very existence of so many, sometimes 
contradictory, versions is itself an indication that some- 
thing extraordinary happened which was the origin of 
Israel’s faith, and that only some such series of events 
could account for a faith which, both in its beginnings 
and in its later developments, was so distinctive among 
the tribal religions of the time. 

Jehovah had made himself known by taking action in 
an historical work of deliverance so that he might set up 
his Rule in a people that should be his people, and he 
their God—this is the hard core of the tradition. It 
determined the Israelite view of God who is always the 
living God, the lord of history, and of his righteousness 
which is never an aloof, impartial justice but the active 
succour of the weak and oppressed. It also continues 
throughout the Old Testament into the New, and sup- 
plies the thought and language by which the Cross and 
Resurrection are understood as a greater Exodus from a 
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direr slavery than that of Egypt, accomplished through a 
greater Moses, whose teaching was the New Command- 
ment of the Kingdom and whose Passion was the 
inaugural Sacrifice of the New Covenant, that God might 
tabernacle with men. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. Repeated protests have been made from the second century 
until now against the Old Testament. What are the grounds 
for these protests? Would the Church have been well 
advised to abandon the Old Testament? In what sense is 
Christianity a religion of two Covenants? 


2. This life is (a) a vale of tears, (b) a vale of soul-making, 
(c) a valley of decision. Which of these is most true to the 
Bible? Is it the most true to human experience? 


3. Gan you suggest reasons why God should have chosen 
historical events as the chief medium for revealing himself? 
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6 
THE GROWTH OF THE KINGDOM 


1. Progressive Revelation 


Tue Bible view of life is not a piece of propaganda which 
manipulates life and twists the facts to fit a preconceived 
theory; what it claims to be is the pattern of the truth in 
which all men already stand, and Israel is called to bear 
witness to this truth in word and life. But this Biblical 
view did not make its appearance all at once as a full- 
grown flower; it appeared as a germ seed. The impression 
that it appeared full grown is derived from the present 
form of the Pentateuch, in which later and developed 
forms of belief and practice are read back into the 
accounts of the early days. Criticism enables us to get 
some glimpses of this germ seed, and of its growth and un- 
folding. This was sometimes gradual, as men were able to 
receive it, sometimes in leaps and bounds beyond the 
understanding of most. For centuries the seed maintained 
a precarious existence, constantly in danger of being over- 
grown or stunted by rival views of life which were in full 
flower among the peoples with whom Israel came into 
contact. The God of Israel might be forsaken for other 
gods; he might be confused with them and worshipped as 
a visible idol, or as a personification of the reproductive 
forces of nature, like the gods of the Canaanites (cf. the 
story of Elijah in 1 Kings 18). He could be thought of as a 
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function of the race, or of the national will and fortunes 
(1 Kings 22), and his Rule confined to the territory 
occupied by Israel (cf. the story of Naaman, 2 Kings 5). 
Religion could consist in the offering of gifts divorced 
from the obedience of the heart, and the “chosenness”’ of 
Israel identified with special privilege and material 
prosperity. The Old Testament itself supplies abundant 
evidence that this happened again and again. Humanly 
speaking, the distinctive faith of Israel would have gone 
under but for the gift of the long line of religious leaders 
such as no other people could boast—the prophets. 


2. The Prophets 


Each of the prophets belongs to his own time, from 
Amos in the eighth century B.c. to the unknown author of 
Isaiah 40—55 in the sixth century, and on to others of a 
later date. Each has his own style and emphasis; each was 
faced with a particular historical situation and grasped 
with special clarity certain aspects of the truth (e.g., Amos 
the justice of God, Isaiah his holiness, and cf. Hebrews 
1. 1, which has been paraphrased , “God having given to 
the prophets a variety of partial revelations in a variety 
of styles”). These differences are important for study, not 
only for their own sake and interest, but even more 
because a prophet did not utter timeless moral truths in a 
vacuum; he participated in the events of his own day to 
a degree almost unparalleled in religious leaders, and it 
was in the events which were going on before his eyes that 
he claimed to discern the hand of God. Not only was the 
germ seed planted through the medium of historical 
events interpreted as divine acts of judgement and re- 
demption by the prophetic spirit of Moses, it grew to full 
flower by the same means. Because of this fact the utter- 
ances of the several prophets cannot be understood apart 
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from the history of their day, but because it is the hand of 
Israel’s God that they discern, a remarkable unity runs 
through their utterances, and it is possible to study them 
as a single whole. 


3. The Kingdom of Righteousness 


The prophets brought out to the front, in a way 
which could not subsequently be ignored, the distinctive 
elements of Israel’s faith. Their message might be com- 
pressed into the following summary. 

Jehovah, the God who is known by his personal name 
and nature in Israel, is the only God. He is not a personi- 
fication of nature, but is distinct from nature, which obeys 
him as its creator and lord. He is not a function of the 
race, but is the lord of all nations, even when they do not 
acknowledge his rule. In a special sense he is the lord of 
Israel, not for their deserving, but by his own free decision 
to create through covenant a people which knows him 
intimately, and whose existence is explicable only by its 
relation to him. This position of privilege carried with it 
the responsibility of bringing his purpose to bear on the 
nations of the world. In the performance of this purpose 
he is not fickle or capricious but righteous (i.e., steadfast), 
not with the aloof and abstract righteousness which pre- 
serves a delicate balance, but with the warm and active 
righteousness which comes to the relief of what is weak 
and oppressed and brings down all that is proud and 
arrogant (Isa. 2). Against every manifestation of dis- 
loyalty to himself in the shape of false worship, or of 
disloyalty to the covenant bond in the shape of injustice 
and oppression between Israelite and Israelite, he will 
show himself implacably hostile. To those who flout his 
will his love will be known only on its obverse side as 
judgement, frustration, national disaster, and doom. 
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What supplied the prophets with their criterion of judge- 
ment was the revelation of himself which he had made 
in his past dealings with Israel, and it is because their 
contemporaries were blind to the implications of the 
revelation that the prophets’ words are so full of 
denunciation. 

But denunciation is not an end. The living God intends 
not death but life. Disaster is a means employed to over- 
rule the disobedience of men, and to deliver them out of 
their falsehoods into his kingdom. Side by side, therefore, 
with denunciation go promises of deliverance; language 
is strained to the uttermost to depict the bliss of life lived 
on earth in the Kingdom. This language which was used 
to describe what God would bring about in the future, 
was also language that had already been shaped in Israel 
to describe what he had done in the past. There would be 
a new Exodus from a slavery greater than that of Egypt 
(Jer. 23. 7-8), a fresh Covenant, inward and personal, 
bringing the Spirit of God and the ability to obey (Jer. 
31. 31-34), and a new Holy People, ruled by a second 
David, and living under the shadow of the Presence of 
God in a new Jerusalem, to which the nations would come 
(Ezek. 37. 21-28; Isa. 11. 1-10;:Zech..2, 10-135 Macai 
4., Isa,-2. 2-4, etc.), 

The immediate hopes of the prophets were dis- 
appointed. They had only perceived parts of the truth, 
and in some respects they contradicted one another. 
Nevertheless, as a whole they had discerned the true 
lineaments of the Kingdom of the living God, who is 
active in judgement and love, and in the fulness of time 
their words were capable of being taken up into a greater 
whole, and used to interpret the life and teaching, the 
death and resurrection of Jesus, in whom the Kingdom 
was embodied in a fashion beyond their imagining. 
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4. The Kingdom and the People 


Before this could happen much was to happen. The 
prophet was a churchman speaking to his fellow- 
churchmen, and in him the faith of Israel was con- 
centrated to a peculiar degree. But he was an isolated 
figure, and his message was largely rejected in his own 
lifetime. Before prophecy could take hold of the ordinary 
Israelite, who was not a prophet, and could mould the 
life of the Church, it had to be translated into law and 
custom, and to be applied to the details of worship and 
everyday practice. The book of Deuteronomy shows this 
process at work. Its date is uncertain (it probably belongs 
just before or just after the destruction of Jerusalem in 
586 B.c.), but it is a pivotal book in the Old Testament, 
and was probably the first to be accepted as authoritative 
“Scripture.” It is not surprising that it is the book most 
frequently quoted by our Lord, or that it seems to have 
provided him with the background of his own ministry 
(cf. the story of his Temptations with Deut. 6—8), for it 
contains the quintessence of Israel’s faith. If we want to 
know what it meant to be a member of Israel, and what 
it was that Moses had given to Israel in germ and the 
prophets had brought to full flower, we shall find it here. 

The book takes the form of a series of addresses by 
Moses to the people of God, in which he rehearses the 
national history and draws out its significance (1—11, 
27 ff.), within which is set a code of behaviour which is to 
be typical of the true Israelite (12—26). The God of 
Israel, Jehovah (every time we read the word Lorp in 
English we should understand the personal name of God 
in the Hebrew), is one and absolutely sovereign (6., 10.); 
on the ground of his love and freedom alone he has chosen 
a special people by covenant (7—9); from this people he 
expects gratitude, loyalty, and obedience (4—6), in a 
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worship which he will share with no other, and which 
will make plain what kind of God it is that he has shown 
himself to be, both through his saving acts and through 
the words of his prophets (16, 26, 4), as also in conduct 
which is severe upon all the forms of heathenism that 
threatened the distinctive and precious thing which Israel 
possessed (13), but tender towards all those who felt, as 
Israel herself had felt in Egypt, the weight of poverty and 
oppression (24. 10-22). 

This was the faith and life into which each Israelite 
entered and which he was to make his own. 


Questions for Discussion 


1 Is it true to say that the religion of Israel evolved? If so, was 
this evolution due entirely to natural causes and forces? 


2. “The true nature of things cannot be described by natural 
science, it can only be discerned by prophecy” (N. 
Berdyaev). What is prophecy? 

3. “The Hebrews were a people with a genius for religion.” Is 
this adequate to account for the special nature of Israel’s 
faith? Would the prophets have agreed with the statement 
as applied to their own contemporaries? 

4. Would the prophets have agreed with the statement ‘No 
politics in the pulpit’? How did they resemble, and differ 
from, statesmen? Are there any modern prophets? Do they 
differ from the canonical prophets? 


5. Can a people live on prophecy alone? Christ said that he 
came to fulfil the Law and the Prophets. What is the relation 
between them? What is their permanent value for the 
Christian ? 


*The Challenge of Israel’s Faith. G. E. Wright. S.C.M. 6s. 
*The Prophets of Israel. A. W. F. Blunt. O.U.P. 4s. 6d. 
Prophets of Judah. U. Wells. S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. 


Prophet and Priest in Old Israel. A. C. Welch. Blackwell. 
10s. 6d. 


Kings and Prophets of Israel. A.C. Welch. Lutterworth. 18s. 
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*The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament. N. H. Snaith. 
Epworth. 10s. 6d. 


*The Old Testament Interpretation of History. C. North. 
Epworth, 10s. 6d. 


Record and Revelation (Essay on Prophecy, by N. W. Porteous). 
(Ed.) H. W. Robinson. O.U.P. 18s. 


The Revelation of God in the Old Testament. J. Morgan Jones. 
Jas. Clarke. 6s. 


Deuteronomy. H. Cunliffe-Jones. S.C.M. 8s. 6d. 
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THE DEATH AND RESURRECTION OF 
THE KINGDOM 


1. By the Waters of Babylon 


TueEreE is a divine Kingdom to be established among men, 
and it is a rule of love and righteousness—these two truths 
are the outcome of the history of Israel as interpreted by 
prophetic men. But do not these two truths cancel each 
other out? Is not human pervisity such that no such 
Kingdom can be established ? So it might have appeared 
in 586 B.c., when Jerusalem lay in ruins and the cream of 
her people was deported to Babylon. Israel had mistaken 
her vocation to be an “elect” people as a vocation to 
temporal success and military supremacy. ‘The nations to 
whom she was to have been a blessing had not been 
brought to God, and in the person of the Babylonians 
they had now laid her waste. She was back where she had 
started, in a bondage which was worse than that of Egypt, 
not because it was more cruel, but because it was the 
result of deafness to the clear voice, and of disobedience 
to the known will, of God. Israel was dead. 

But the “‘living’’ God means, in the last resort, he who 
is able to raise from the dead. If Israel is penitent, the 
disaster, complete as it is, can yet become the means by 
which Jehovah over-rules her disobedience for his pur- 
poses. Towards the beginning of the Exile in Babylon 
Ezekiel confronts his fellow-exiles with the national 
idolatry, and calls for repentance (4—24), promises a 
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national resurrection (33—37), and in confident hope 
draws up blueprints for a new Jerusalem (40—48). 
Towards its end the Unknown Prophet announces that 
the struggle is over and idolatry a thing of the past (Isa. 
40, 4446), summons all men to hear the Gospel that 
the God of Israel, who is lord of all history, is about to 
redeem and restore his people in a new Exodus (Isa. 41— 
43, 51), and in a passage which might be called the 
“holy of holies” of the Old Testament, restates the 
vocation of Israel as a vocation to bring the nations to 
God by vicarious sufferings (Isa. 52. 12—53). 

Thus the Exile was able to become a period of purifi- 
cation, of rebirth, and of deeper penetration into the 
nature of God and of his purpose for his people. Out of it 
came fresh creative energy for the translation of the 
utterances of prophets into social and and religious forms. 
The beginnings of the Old Testament as authoritative 
Scripture are to be found in it, and most of the features 
of Judaism which are familiar to us in the Gospel story 
are to be traced back to it. 


2. The Holy Community 


If Israel were to fulfil the divine purpose and draw the 
nations to God and to the blessed life with him, then (a) 
Israel must be distinct from the other nations and (0) she 
must live in obedience to God’s word. (a) Israel must be 
distinct. The movement which had produced Deuter- 
onomy to safeguard the faith of Israel against Canaanite 
corruptions received fresh impetus when the Israelites 
lived in close touch with the splendid, but pagan, 
civilization of Babylon. Emphasis was laid upon what 
distinguished Israel from Babylon (e.g., the Sabbath and 
circumcision); men dreamed of a restored nation which 
should be a Church, dwelling in a city which really 
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belonged to the Lord, with the Temple at its centre as the 
proper symbol of the abiding presence of God and of the 
sanctification of the common life (Ezek. 40—48). The 
downfall of Babylon in 538 B.c., and the liberal policy of 
its conqueror Cyrus, allowed those of the exiles who 
wished to do so to return, and there was a chance for 
these dreams to materialize. The walls of Jerusalem 
were rebuilt, and barriers of a social and legal kind went 
up to prevent association with any but the purest Jews 
(Nehemiah and Ezra). Enthusiasm was kindled for the 
building of a new Temple (Haggai and Zechariah 1—8). 
Gradually there was elaborated a system of animal 
sacrifices, through which the whole of life, national and 
individual, might be offered to God and the national sins 
atoned for; as also a system of moral and ceremonial 
taboos, aimed at securing a people free from defilement 
as a fitting abode for the presence of God (Leviticus, 
Chronicles). This was the work of priests. Unemployed in 
Babylon, they had turned to writing. Not only did they 
write books; they also edited the traditions of Israel, 
collected the writings of the prophets, and the hymns 
“ancient and modern” which went to make up the 
Psalter, the hymnbook of the new Temple. Their chief 
monument is the Pentateuch in its final form, and the 
motive of their work at its best is seen in such a passage as 
Exodus 19. 6: “Ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, 
and an holy nation.” It is in worship that God’s people is 
most sensitive to its special character and to its unity. 
Worship without obedience is futile—that was the lesson 
of the earlier prophets; yet without worship there can 
hardly be a Church at all. Israel had to learn to worship 
aright, and, henceforward, the Jew who repeated daily 
“Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord” stood out 
like a rock in a sea of pagan idolatry. 
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But the renouncing of the world by the Church easily 
passes over into rigid exclusiveness, self-preoccupation, 
and the hugging of privilege for its own sake. Moreover, 
where is the offering of a human life without blemish to 
be found? Where is the sacrifice that can remove sin and 
the power of sin? To these questions the ecclesiastical 
system had only a partial answer. 


3. Religious Education 


_ (6) Israel must live in obedience to God’s word. 
Worship in Israel must be the reasonable service of an 
instructed people. The word of God is to be open and 
known in her. The synagogue, probably a development of 
the house meetings in Babylon, begins to appear as the 
place of assembly for a non-sacrificial worship of prayer, 
reading, and exhortation. For this purpose there must be 
an authoritative book, and the Canon of Scripture 
gradually crystallizes: first the Law, then the Prophets, 
and lastly the remainder under the title of “The Writ- 
ings.” After the Exile prophecy drops to a minor key, and 
eventually is held to have ceased until the “last days” 
(Joel 2. 28). The place of the prophet is taken by that of 
the scribe and pastor, who speaks, not by direct in- 
spiration, but with reference to an inspired book in which 
the revelation of God is contained and which is to be 
applied ever and ever again to the changing situations of 
everyday life. 

Instruction in the Law, however, passes easily into 
legalism, which identifies obedience to God’s will with the 
performance of a number of particular commands. Is 
there a law which can preserve men from bargaining with 
God on a basis of quid pro quo, or from turning even the 
doing of his will into an occasion for pride and self- 
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4. The Expansion and Contraction of the Kingdom 


The place of the prophet is also taken by that of the 
“wise man,” whether he be the conservative who is 
interested in traditional schemes of education in Israel 
(Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus), or the more radical thinker who 
probes the problems of human existence (Job, Ecclesiastes, 
Wisdom of Solomon). Here the horizons of the people of 
God are being extended as it is brought into touch with 
the outside world, particularly with the representatives of 
humanism, the Greeks. Humanism is the cult of man 
according to the account which man is able to give of 
himself without divine Revelation. Before the people of 
God can become effectively a royal priesthood, bringing 
God to mankind and carrying mankind to God on its 
heart and in its prayers, that people must become 
acquainted with the human problem, and feel the full 
weight of human misery as its own. So we find the 
“Wisdom Literature” speaking less of “Israel,” and of 
what is specifically Jewish, than of man as man, of 
Creation, and of the universal Wisdom which is God’s 
agent in Creation (Prov. 8, Ecclus. 24); we hear the 
universal cry of protest at the injustice of innocent suffer- 
ing (Job). The national history, since it is the clue to all 
history, must be provided with a prologue and set upon 
the background of the history of all mankind (Gen. 
1—11). Here is Israel learning at great pain and cost 

what it means to be the priest of the world. 

- But will Israel turn in hatred upon the world which 
makes her suffer, and will she be overborne by trouble, 
so that her faith runs out into the sands of scepticism 
and lament over the futility of all human existence 
(Ecclesiastes) ? 

There is a struggle within Judaism. Will holiness and 
the knowledge of God produce a people which responds 
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to the missionary task of bringing the world to God, to 
which Israel had been called in Isaiah 40—55, and to 
which a recall is sounded in such passages as Isaiah 60— 
61, Malachi 1. 11, Zechariah 8. 23, the book of Jonah, 
and Psalms 72 and 82? Or will the vocation go sour and 
turn into an exclusive nationalism which identifies the 
Gentiles with the enemies of God (Nahum, Obadiah, and 
some of the Psalms) and equates vicarious suffering with 
martyrdom in a nationalist cause (Maccabees)? The 
struggle with Hellenism and the revolt under the Macca- 
bees decide the issue. The faith of Israel goes under- 
ground, and then re-emerges in a bid for a Hebrew 
Empire. The underground movement produced, indeed, 
a last outburst of prophecy in the form of Apocalypse 
(Daniel). The divine Kingdom is reaffirmed, a kingdom of 
cosmic proportions, and the agent of its establishment is 
the true Israel symbolized under the figure of the Son of 
Man in heaven—but only at the price of a pessimistic 
retreat from the world as hopelessly evil, and of the re- 
moval of the scene of the Kingdom from earth to heaven. 


5. The Inconclusiveness of the Old Testament 


By this time all the major themes have been introduced 
and worked over. The main principles of the Kingdom 
have been outlined in Israel. But men, even religious men, 
prove impotent to give them effect. “Who is blind but my 
servant? or deaf as my messenger that I sent?” (Isa. 
42. 19). The Old Testament is a book of ragged ends and 
of unfulfilled promises. It is the very failure of religion 
which points most clearly to the necessity of faith that the 
living God will act. God must himself provide the answers 
to his own questions through the Son of David who is also 
the Son of Man, who fulfils the Law, and who, as the 
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Suffering Servant, offers the sacrifice which is without 
blemish, who is Emmanuel, “God with us.” 


Questions for Discussion 


1. “The prophet only succeeds when he converts the priest” 
H. L. Goudge). Do you consider that religion must have an 
institutional setting and expression? 


2. Discuss the place of Law and Worship in the life of a com- 
munity. Is a Bible necessary for these things? 


3. How far ought the Church (a) to renounce the world, (b) to 
affirm the world? 


4. “Salvation is of the Jews” (John 4. 22). Why was Jesus born 
a Jew? Did God choose the Jews? If so, for what? Can you 
see any significance in the subsequent history of the Jews up 
to the present day? Would you agree with the statement, 
“Spiritually Christians are Semites” ? 


5. Discuss the difficulties attached to the use of the Psalms in 
Christian worship. How ought they to be understood on the 
lips of Christian people? 


6. Is there any permanent truth for mankind in the Jewish 
practice of animal sacrifice? 


7. Is suffering a necessary clue to the meaning of life? 


The Birth of Judaism. D. Batho. S.P.C.K. 5s. 


From Babylon to Bethlehem. L. E. Browne and M. Black. Heffer. 
6s. 


Israel after the Exile. W.F¥. Lofthouse. O.U.P. 8s. 6d. 
Jerusalem under the High Priests. E. Bevan. Arnold. 10s. 


The Relevance of Apocalyptic. H. H. Rowley. Lutterworth. 
8s. 6d. 


The Throne of David. A. G. Hebert. Faber. 16s. 


Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament. H. W. 
Robinson. O.U.P. 18s. 


*The Old Testament Interpretation of History. C. North. 
Epworth. 10s. 6d. 


The Book that is alive. J. Paterson. Scribners. 16s. 
Genesis 1—xi. A. Richardson. S.C.M. 7s. 6d. 
In the Beginning. S. H. Hooke. O.U.P. 8s. 6d. 
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8 
LIFE IN THE KINGDOM 


1. Jesus the True Israelite 


WE return to the New Testament by way of a detour 
through the Old. There is constantly this two-way traffic 
between the two Testaments. We are driven to the Old 
because the language of the New has its roots there, and 
because the Gospel makes sense only to those who have 
the Old Testament view of life. We are driven back to 
the New because the Old Testament remains to the end 
a forward-looking book, and what was struggling for 
expression in it is realized in the words and works and 
suffering of Jesus. 

But in fulfilling the hopes of the Old Testament the 
New Testament does not take over the Old as it stands 
and stamp it as valid. The Gospel criticizes in the very act 
of fulfillmg. It puts the component parts of the Old 
Testament in a new perspective, and by doing so makes 
clear for the first time what they are capable of becoming. 
Thus the nationalist Son of David, together with the 
materialist hopes which often accompanied the title, are 
relegated to second place, and the heavenly Son of Man 
given prominence. Again, it is not the Son of Man who is 
aloof in his glory upon whom attention is concentrated, 
but upon the Son of Man who is also the Suffering 
Servant. It is through obedience and suffering that the 
Kingdom is established. It is because the faith of Jesus 
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was complete, and his life totally given to the Father and 
to men, even when his position seemed desperate and his 
work a failure, that God was already reigning there, and 
that there life was what God intends it to be. The history 
of Israel is the clue to all history only in the form in which 
it is lived out by Jesus. Hence the Cross and Resurrection 
are central to the Christian Faith, which can never forget 
that something has happened there once for all, as a 
result of which the world can never be the same again 
(Epistle to the Hebrews 10. 9-14 and the Prayer of 
Consecration at Holy Communion). 


2. Christ the Life of the Christian 


That Christianity is tied to an event in the past does 
not mean, however, that it is the religion of a past event, 
and that the Church exists to keep alive the memory of 
this event. That would be sheer antiquarianism, and it 
would turn both the Bible and the Church into exhibits 
in a museum. By the Resurrection and Ascension both 
Christ and his work have been taken up into what is 
permanent and eternal, and have been made available 
for all. The local and temporary Christ has become the 
universal Christ for all time. The coming of the Holy 
Spirit means that Christ, and that life of his in which his 
Father reigns, can be received by men so intimately as to 
become the inner principle and motive power of their own 
lives. When this happens Christ becomes each man’s 
contemporary, and our own history is face to face with 
his life history in which all history can find its clue. Just 
because this event was unique, in that it closed the gulf 
between eternity and time, it can annihilate the gulf 
between the past and the present; it can operate here and 
now with creative power, either for judgement—i.e., the 
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frustration of what is false—or for salvation—i.e., the 
renewal of life and its perfection. 

The life, death, and resurrection of Jesus, Son of God 
and Son of Man is, thus, the secret, hidden life of the 
Christian. This is the constant theme of the Epistles, in 
which apostles and Christian leaders wrestle with their 
converts, that their lives may be shaped according to the 
pattern of Christ’s, as it is the theme of the Fourth 
Gospel, with its insistence that the believer must eat the 
flesh (be united with the humanity), and drink the blood 
(share the sacrificial life), of the Son of Man if he is to 
possess the life which is really life. For St Paul the whole 
life of the Christian is to be lived “in Christ”—i.e., in a 
present union which has been made possible by something 
in the past. The life history of Christ has to be re-lived in 
the Christian; they are to die together (Gal. 2. 20), be 
buried together (Rom. 6. 3-4), raised together (Col. 3. 1), 
reign together (Eph. 2. 6). Baptism is the inauguration 
into it (Rom. 6), the Eucharist the renewal of it (1 Cor. 
10—11), and the tribulations of daily life the oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of it in faith, hope, and love 
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3. Christ the Life of Men 


The principal enemy of the Kingdom of God, and 
therefore of the proper life of man who is made to live 
under God’s rule, is the self-regarding self to which the 
Bible gives the names of “the flesh” or “the world.” The 
“flesh” in this sense, because it deems itself self-sufficient 
and lives with an exaggerated conception of what man 
can be apart from God, is the parent of all sin, of the 
blasphemy which denies God, of the more subtle pride 
which makes God an extension of its own desires, as also 
of the envy and jealousy which resent the existence of 
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other selves. Is there a power which can penetrate to the 
very heart of the human ego and turn it inside out, so that 
it faces towards God and towards other selves ? That there 
is no such power native to man as he is, even in his 
morality and his religion, is shown by the fact that when 
true manhood appears it is put to death by a combination 
of Roman law and Jewish religion. Only God can capture 
this stronghold. To know that this is the true state of 
affairs, and to accept humbly as a gift what God has 
made possible through Christ, is to live in faith. To live in 
faith is to live no longer by purely human safeguards, for 
purely human ends, within the limits of purely human 
possibilities, but to live from God as the beginning, to 
God as the end, in the light of what God can make of life 
both here and hereafter (Rom. 1—4, Gal. 3—5, John 
3, Heb. 11). To live by faith is to return to a truly human 
life. But to live so entails a death to the self in its present 
form, and this death is made possible only by sharing in 
the life and death of the Son of God, for to share in that 
life and death is to share in the victorious onslaught 
which he made upon self-sufficiency, when he took the 
form of a servant, humbled himself throughout a life 
which culminated in the Cross, and lived out that 
creaturely dependence upon the Father which is the true 
life of man. 


4. Christ the Life of the Universe 


If the life, death, and resurrection of Christ are the 
secret of the true life of men, and if they contain the 
power by which human nature can be treated afresh so as 
to become once more its true self, then for that very 
reason they are also the secret of the life of the whole 
creation of which man is the crown. He who can heal the 
schism in the heart of man is thereby also the lord of the 
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universe. His redemptive work is cosmic in its proportions; 
by it he will not only make ready for the Father God’s 
own creation, but even now he lays bare for us to see 
what the divine law which governs the creation really is. 
The apostles and early Christians, therefore, could not 
stop short of relating the Gospel to the totality of things. 
The destiny of the universe is to be reached when it 
worships the name (i.e., the nature) of that humanity 
which has been exalted as lord over the creation by 
virtue of its creaturely self-giving and obedience unto 
death (Phil. 2. 5-11). Or, as the author of the Fourth 
Gospel puts it, when he rewrites Genesis 1. in his Pro- 
logue, the human life of the Word made flesh is the setting 
forth under the conditions of our life of God’s will and 
meaning, that will by which all things are brought into 
being (John 1. 1-18). Or, as the Epistle to the Hebrews 
puts it, the priesthood through which Jesus offered one 
sacrifice for the purification of men, because it is the 
priesthood of him who is the Creator, the present sus- 
tainer, and the consummator of the universe, is the 
character which his whole creation is intended to possess 
(Heb. 1—2). Or, as the author of Revelation puts it, at 
the very heart of heaven, with the power to exercise that 
final judgement of God which brings the universe to its 
appointed goal, is the living Lamb, with all the marks of 
a sacrificial death permanently upon it (Rev. 5.). Or, as 
St Paul puts it, Jesus, in whom we have our redemption 
and the forgiveness of our sins, is he “who is the image of 
the invisible God, the first-born of all creation: for in 
him were all things created, things visible and invisible, 
whether thrones or dominions or principalities or powers; 
all things have been created through him and unto him; 
and he is before all things, and in him all things consist” 
(Col. 1. 14-17). So the Christ of the Gospel story unfolds 
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himself in the experience of the first Christians through 
the Holy Spirit as the Christ in whom there are resources 
to interpret and to capture every situation. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. What is meant by “fulfilment”? “Think not that I came to 
destroy the law and the prophets. I came not to destroy but 
to fulfil”’ How ought this saying of Jesus to be understood? 


2. Is an exalted morality sufficient for the needs of human life? 


3. What is mysticism? “I live, yet no longer I, but Christ liveth 
in me” (Gal. 2. 20). Is this mysticism? Does Christian 
mysticism differ from any other kind of mysticism? 


4, What is the meaning of Salvation. How is Jesus “Saviour,” 
and how does the death of Christ “‘save’’? 


5. “The language of the Creeds is the language of pictorial 
metaphor.” Can the full truth about Christ be expressed in 
any other way? Are there any modern categories of thought 
in which it might be expressed? 


6. The New Testament is full of the idea of Jesus as the Messiah. 
What can this mean to-day and how could it be expressed? 


The Old Testament in the New Testament. R. V. G. Tasker. 
S:C.M. 6s. 


The Gospel in the New Testament. C. H. Dodd. NS.S.U. 
2s. 6d. 


The Epistle to the Romans. C.H. Dodd. Hodder and Stoughton. 
12s. 6d. 


A Paraphrase of St Paul’s Epistle to the Phillippians. S. C. 
Carpenter. S.P.C.K. 1s. 


The Book of Revelation. E. F. Scott. S.C.M. 3s. 6d. 
New Testament Letters. J. W. C. Wand. O.U.P. 8s. 6d. 
What St Paul said. J. W. C. Wand. O.U.P. 7s. 6d. 
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2 
THE KINGDOM AND THE CHURCH 


Tuat there is a divine Kingdom to be established among 
men, that its features have been delineated in the divinely 
overruled history of Israel, that it has been embodied in 
Jesus, the Jewish Messiah, who is also Son of God and the 
Lord of all life, that it operates in the rescue of men from 
their egocentric selves into union with the life of the Son 
of God—this is the thread of God’s revelation upon which 
the several parts of the Bible are strung. But there is a 
second thread which stretches from beginning to end of 
the Bible—the Church. The sphere in which God’s 
revelation is communicated is the Church; or, rather, in 
the act of revealing himself God brings into being a 
community which is holy, in that it belongs to him, owes 
its existence to him, and is his instrument for bringing 
men to him and to one another. 

Mankind is made for life in community—that is the 
witness of human life in its manifold forms of tribe, 
family, and nation. These natural forms of community 
never become holy community, either by the process of 
natural evolution or by man’s contrivance—that is the 
witness of human history. Holy community of those who 
belong fully to one another in belonging to God must be 
the creation of God himself. It is common to contrast 
“personal” with “corporate” religion, but this is a false 
contrast. The opposite of “corporate” is not “personal”, 
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but “individual”. Individuality is what I possess and no 
other has; personality is what I am by virtue of my 
relation to others and to the Other who is God; and I am 
not fully a person until I am released from the prison- 
house of my individuality, which, left to itself, becomes 
my ‘individualism’, into fullness of life in relation to God 
and to others. 


1. The Church in the Old Testament 


It is sometimes stated, erroneously, that the Church was 
born at Pentecost, or that Jesus founded it. The view of 
the Bible itself is that the Church begins with the call of 
Abraham as the potential father of a family through 
which the whole world is to be blessed. Indeed, if, as 
many scholars think, the word “Abraham” denotes not 
an individual but a tribal migration, then the Church 
began, somewhere in the mists which shroud the be- 
ginnings of biblical history, not with a person but with a 
community. When the mists begin to clear, what is seen 
is a divine act of deliverance which had as its purpose the 
formation of an elect people. It is not with Moses, nor 
with select individuals, that God makes the Covenant, but 
with Israel through the mediation of Moses. The rest of 
the Old Testament is the life story of the first Church, of 
its struggles and vicissitudes, of its glories and its mis- 
understanding of its vocation, a history which is what it 
is because God refuses to loose hold of this nation, which 
is distinct from all other nations in being also a Church. 
All that happens in the Old Testament happens within, 
or is done to, the Church. When we read the word 
“congregation” we are to understand the Hebrew word 
qahal, which the translators of the Old Testament into 
Greek rendered by ecclesia; which rendering was taken 
over by the writers of the New Testament to describe the 
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disciples of Christ, and has come down to us in such a 
word as “‘ecclesiastic”’. The prophets spoke as Israelites to 
their fellow-Israelites—i.e., as churchmen to churchmen. 
The Bible contains many calls to separation from the 
world, but none to separation from the Church, whatever 
her condition. Even Elijah and Jeremiah, who seemed to 
be in a minority of one in an apostate Church, still remain 
within it, and are prepared to go down with it. There is 
little or no “individual” religion in the Old Testament, 
even in the teaching of such prophets as Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel who stressed the responsibility of the individual 
before God. The Servant of the Lord of Isaiah 40—55 is 
Israel; the Son of Man of Daniel 7 is Israel; even the 
“T” of the Psalms is the voice of Israel. Relationship with 
God is given to the individual through his membership of 
a community. 


2. The Church in the New Testament 


It is not essentially otherwise in the New Testament. 
Religion is now more deeply personal, because Christ has 
both revealed fully what human personality is and has 
established the closest possible union with human nature 
(“the Son of God gave himself for me,” and that means 
that “Christ liveth in me,” ‘Gal. 2. 20), but it is not for 
that a whit the less corporate. Jesus, born of the seed of 
Abraham, comes into the Church to recreate it in its 
failure. The choice of twelve men to share his inner 
secrets (John 13—17), and to be his representatives in 
preaching and healing (Matthew 10.), is an act symbolic 
of the creation from out of the old Israel of a new twelve 
tribes, a new people of God (Luke 22. 29-30). In the last 
resort, when he is forsaken by all, including the Twelve, 
the Church is reduced to the single figure of Jesus, and the 
vocation of God which is represented by the titles Servant 
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of the Lord, Son of God, Son of Man, rests upon. his 
shoulders alone. What Israel is meant to be, Jesus is. Not 
until the Twelve have received the Holy Spirit, who 
brings the risen life of him who is victorious in his sacrifice 
over sin and death, can they become, in and through him, 
the Church. 

The Acts of the Apostles is the story of the inward 
penetration of Christ through the Spirit into the hearts of 
the disciples, in such a way that they become “of one 
heart and one mind” (Acts 2. 42-47, 4. 32-37), and of the 
outward extension of his power, in such a way that the 
natural divisions of mankind are broken down in a fellow- 
ship which is universal in its scope. 

What the Acts of the Apostles traces in the to and fro 
of the life of the first Christians, the writers of the Epistles 
interpret theologically, and apply as pastors to the special 
needs and circumstances of this or that community of 
Christians. The Church is the new Israel (Gal. 6. 16), an 
elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people for 
God’s own possession (1 Pet. 2. 9), each phrase an Old 
Testament phrase to mark the continuity between the 
new and the old (cf. Isa. 43. 20-21, Ex. 19. 5-6). Because 
the death and resurrection of Christ are the living 
principles of unity, those who are Christ’s are built to- 
gether around him to form the Temple which is the abode 
of God’s presence (1 Pet. 2. 4-5). Because Christ is the 
master of sin, the distinctions of race, class, and sex which 
sin turns into insurmountable barriers, are put into their 
place, and those who are Christ’s constitute a single 
humanity (Gal. 3. 27-29), a single bride wedded to Christ 
(Eph. 5. 25-32; cf. Hos. 2. 14-20, Isa. 62. 4-5). As the 
collocation of human limbs is called a “‘body” by virtue 
of the single breath which animates it and the single 
control under which it acts, so is the Church the Body of 
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Christ, and its members belong to one another by virtue 
of the single Spirit which is diffused throughout it and of 
the control of Christ over it (1 Cor. 12. 4-31, Rom. 12. 
4-6, Eph. 4. 4-16, Col. 1. 24-25). This spirit is the spirit 
of love which is manifested in the Incarnation of the Son 
of God; the mark of those who receive him is fellowship 
and life, the mark of those who do not is withdrawal from 
the fellowship, and death (1 John 3. 1, 7-24). 


3. The Church and the Kingdom 


If we take note of the constant wrestlings of Jesus with 
his disciples in the days of his flesh that they might be 
shaped according to the pattern of his own humility 
(Mark 8. 31-38, 9. 33-37, 10. 35-45; Luke 22. 24-27), 
and if we take note of the equally constant exhortations of 
the apostles in their writings to love, forbearance, for- 
giveness, long-suffering, patience, humility, compassion, 
the bearing of one another’s burdens, and the willingness 
to suffer wrong (Rom. 12—14; 1 Cor. 1. 10-13, 3. 1-5, 
6. 1-8; Gal. 6. 1-5; Eph. 4. 1-3, 25-32; Phil. 2. 1-11, 
eee Cl oe t-to; | Eness..o. 12-16; Heb, 12. 14-15; 
1 Pet. 1. 22-23, 3. 8-16; 5. 1-6; James 3. 13—4. 12; 
1 John 4. 7-21), it is not difficult to see where the chief 
obstacle to the rule of God lies. Sin is the centrality of the 
self in its relation to God and to others; release from 
selfish isolation into holy community is seldom, if ever, 
absent from what the Bible means by “salvation” or 
wholeness. The central theme of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, which is pre-eminently the epistle of the 
Church, is the theme, expounded in the exalted language 
of praise and adoring thankfulness, that the mystery of 
God (i.e., his secret), locked up in God since the beginning 
of things, has now become an open secret to the visible 
world of men and the invisible world of angels through 
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the Church—and that secret is Unity, the summing up of 
all things in Christ (Eph. 1—3.). This unity is also the 
subject of the Lord’s prayer before his Passion (John 17.). 
While the Church is not identical with the Kingdom, 
since the struggle with sin still goes on in its members, it is 
in and through the Church that the Kingdom and its life 
are made available to men. If we inquire further why it is 
that God wills unity (which is not to be confused with 
uniformity), we shall find the answer in bringing the Old 
and New Testaments together; man is made in the image 
of God (Gen. 1. 27), but the God in whose image he is 
made, and into whose image he must be restored, is 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, Unity in Trinity. 


Questions for Discussion 


1, “Religion is what a man does with his solitariness’ (A. N. 
Whitehead). Is this a true definition of Biblical religion? 

2. “The Bible contains only two doctrines, the doctrine of God 
and the doctrine of the Church” (H. L. Goudge). “He can 
no longer have God for his Father, who has not the Church 
for his mother” (St Cyprian). “The Church has forgotten 
that it is Israel’ (W. J. Phythian-Adams). Discuss these 
statements. 


3. Is there an inevitable conflict between personal and corporate 
religion? 

4. How does the idea of an “elect people’’ differ from the idea of 
a Herrenvolk? 


5. Do men, consciously or unconsciously, desire a perfect society 
in which they will be at one? If so, what is the Church 
meant to be, and how is it chiefly failing to be what it is 
meant to be? 


The Church in the Bible. W.Temple. Bible House Lecture. 3d. 
Jesus and His Church. N. Flew. Epworth. 10s. 


*The Way of At-One-Ment. W. J. Phythian-Adams, S.C.M. 
7s. 6d. 


*St Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. F.C. Synge. S.P.C.K. 5s. 
The Mission of the Church. E.R Morgan. Bles. 6s. 
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10 
THE WORD OF GOD 


Ir 1s now necessary to draw the threads of our study 
together, and to attempt once more to answer our original 
question, How are we to approach the Bible? That the 
Bible is inspired is, and has always been, the belief of all 
Christians; we would not be concerned with the Bible in 
a Christian way except on the basis of such a belief. 
Where dispute arises is over the meaning of “inspiration.” 
Traditionally the inspiration of the Bible has been held to 
lie in its being the Word of God. Can this title still be 
used of the Bible, and, if so, in what sense? 


1. The Creative and Re-creative Word—Jesus Christ 


It is necessary to observe that in the biblical view a 
word is not a static thing, a comment or description which 
leaves the situation unaltered, but a dynamic power 
which is itself creative and alters the situation. The most 
pregnant statement of this is, perhaps, Isaiah 55. 10-11. 
A modern parallel, though of a dreadfully perverted kind, 
is to be found in propaganda. The voice of the propa- 
gandist at the microphone goes out unto the ends of the 
earth, and he hopes that it will not return unto him void. 
In contrast to much human speech, when God speaks 
something happens. God said, “Let there be light,” and 
there was light (Gen. 1. 3). “By the word of the Lord were 
the heavens made” (Ps. 33. 6). This same Word of God 
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takes hold of, and is communicated by, prophet and 
apostle, who do not conceive of themselves as offering 
interesting observations, but as uttering that which helps 
to bring about what it announces, either judgement and 
death, or salvation and life. This Word of God, which is 
his expressed and active will, is Jesus Christ. He is the 
Word eternally with God (John 1. 1), who creates and 
sustains the universe (John 1. 3-4), who is made personally 
manifest for the re-creation of men (John 1. 12-18). For 
the perpetuation of his work two things were brought into 
existence which belong to, and which supplement, each 
other, the Bible and the Church. The Church is the sphere 
where Christian faith and life are learnt, but without 
the Bible the Church would long ago have sunk into 
irretrievable corruption. The Bible is the record of the 
revelation of the Word of God, but it requires inter- 
pretation if its language is to be intelligible and its parts 
understood as parts of the proper whole, and except as 
re-creating the Church it remains largely a dead thing. 


2. The Word in the Words—T he Bible 


We do not believe in the Bible, but in God of whose 
word the Bible is both a record and a witness. A record 
and a witness, because the medium of God’s revelation is 
always the twofold medium of historical events and their 
interpretation by prophetic and apostolic men. God 
speaks in the events and in the witness to himself which 
apostles and prophets are inspired to discern. Because 
the Bible is a record, criticism is necessary in order to 
reconstruct as accurately as possible what took place, 
what it was that apostles and prophets meant when they 
spoke, and the individuality and limitations of the persons 
concerned. But because the Bible is also witness, criticism 
clears the ground for theological understanding—i.e., for 
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an understanding of how the events and their inter- 
pretations, as a whole and in their parts, converge upon 
the revelation of the will of God which reaches its climax 
in Jesus Christ, and of how they find their full meaning 
there. When this takes place, we are able to see that the 
events of which the Bible is a record afford a pattern 
which is the clue to all history, and to the meaning which 
God has for human life. The sequence of events which has 
Jesus Christ as its centre becomes, as it were, transparent 
for the divine will to shine through it, as a will both of 
judgement upon all that is false and of renewal of all that 
is responsive. In so far as the Bible is unified around this 
single theme it may be called itself the Word of God. 


3. The Word in the Church—Preaching and Sacrament 


To all that is responsive—for God approaches men 
through the Word and will not override their freedom. 
The primary sphere where this response is sought is the 
Church. In her preaching and sacraments the Word of 
God, which is contained in the historical events and in the 
witness of apostles and prophets, comes out of the past 
into the present, and becomes the Word of God now, the 
Word which is contemporaneous with all times. This can 
happen, not solely by means of an act of memory which 
recalls past things, but because Jesus Christ, who is at the 
centre of the Bible, and in whom the Word was made 
flesh, has, by his Resurrection and Ascension, become the 
contemporary of all men at all times, Jesus Christ the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever. When the 
Word is preached, read, and expounded with conviction, 
and is listened to with expectant attention and received, 
our own situation, individual and corporate, is brought 
face to face with that biblical pattern of life which holds 
the clue to all history, and is made open to its invasive 
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power for judgement and renewal. The tradition of the 
Church, which is the concentrated experience of past 
generations of Christians in worship and living, helps us 
to a right perspective and to a proper relation between 
part and whole, as when the Gospel at Holy Communion 
is followed by the recital of the Creed, in the context of 
which each Gospel story is to be understood. Similarly, 
when the Sacraments are administered, the Cross and 
Resurrection, which are the crucial moments in God’s 
revelation, are not only remembered as past events, but— 
because Jesus Christ whose Cross and Resurrection they 
are is eternally alive—they are re-lived, and become the 
Word of God, living and powerful, in us. 


4. The Word in the Heart—The Holy Spirit 


The Word in us. When the Bible, preached and ex- 
pounded, illuminates our minds to see our lives in their 
true relation to God’s purpose as it has been revealed in 
the drama whose centre is Jesus Christ, and when we are 
moved to the response of faith and of loving obedience, 
then the Word, witnessed to by apostles and prophets and 
committed to the holy community which it created and 
which it re-creates, becomes the Word in us. But this is 
not our own doing. Left to our unaided selves our 
thoughts are not God’s thoughts, nor are our ways his 
ways, and sin which thwarts response to the Gospel is 
constantly with us. The capacity to respond is the gift of 
the Holy Spirit to us, is the work of the Holy Spirit in us, 
in accordance with the message of the Bible itself that all 
things are of God. The Spirit who inspired the apostles 
and prophets to discern and bear witness to the Word, is 
the same Spirit who convinces us that it is the Word for 
us, and who opens its meaning. This Spirit, who is the 
life-principle of the Church, and of whose seven-fold gifts 
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four are described as intellectual, is most likely to quicken 
and illuminate us when we are seeking to make our own 
the living tradition of the Church and when we are, to the 
best of our capacity, students. 


5. Inspiration and Revelation 


We may, perhaps, sum up as follows: The Bible 
contains the revelation of God himself to men, but a 
revelation given “at sundry times and in divers manners” 
(Heb. 1. 1), accommodated to the capicity of the 
recipients, with their human fallibility and varying 
degrees of apprehensions; but the Bible is inspired by the 
Holy Spirit because all its parts converge upon, and are 
capable of being taken up into, the larger and complete 
revelation in Jesus Christ, who gathers into himself the 
whole divine purpose, and is thereby the Lord who is 
active for the judgement and renewal of all history. 

When, therefore, a passage of Scripture is under con- 
sideration, there are three questions we may ask about it : 

(i) What was the original meaning of the passage in 
the mind of the person whom the Holy Spirit inspired to 
speak or write it? “To discover this is the function of the 
critic and scholar, whose findings are to be absorbed by 
the ordinary reader to the extent that he is able, and the 
work of the Holy Spirit in criticism is to inspire the critic 
with reverence for the material he is handling, and with 
a complete integrity of mind in the pursuit of his proper 
science and technique. 

(ii) What is the further meaning of the passage when 
it is considered as organic to the total process of revelation 
which has Jesus Christ as its focus? To discover this is the 
function of the Church, using the findings of criticism and 
scholarship to keep interpretation free from private 
fancies and idiosyncrasies, but taking them up into the 
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larger whole where their eternal meaning becomes clear. 
The work of the Holy Spirit here is in the inspiring of the 
preaching, writing, exposition, and worship of the 
Church. 

(iii) What is the meaning of the passage here and now, 
as the Word of God to our present condition and as the 
vehicle of Christ’s will to be King and Lord in the 
situation in which we stand? To discover this is the 
function of the individual Christian, who will remember 
both his personal responsibility before God, which no one 
else can discharge for him, and also his partaking in the 
common life and mind of the family of God. The work of 
the Holy Spirit here will be in the illumination of the 
mind to understand and in the strengthening of the will 
to obey. 

At any moment in the life of either the individual 
Christian or of the Church these three considerations will 
not be perfectly co-ordinated and harmonized. There will 
always be tensions between criticism and criticism, be- 
tween criticism and tradition of the Church, between the 
Church and the individual Christian. For even our 
Christian knowledge is knowledge “ig a glass darkly”, 
and here we both know and prophesy only in part; but 
that they are never contradictory and finally incom- 
patible is the faith in which the Church lives, and which 
is constantly being corroborated in her experience. 


Questions for Discussion 


1, In what sense can the Bible be called “The Word of God,” 
and in what sense can God be called its author? 


2. Does the inspiration of the Bible differ in any way from the 
inspiration of any other great book? If so, how? 


3. John Donne called the language of Scripture “the language 
of the Holy Ghost’’. Is this sheer exaggeration? What is the 
relation of the Holy Spirit to the composition of the Bible 
and to its understanding? 
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4. In what sense is the worship of the Church the proper setting 
for the use and understanding of the Bible? 


The Authority of the Biblical Revelation. H. Cunliffe-Jones. Jas. 


Clarke. 10s. 6d. 
The Authority of the Old Testament. A.G. Hebert. Faber. 15s. 
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